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To a Middlesex freeholder few places are 
‘better known than the Market-housec, 
Brentford, which is a small market town 
‘on ‘the Thames, seven miles and a half 
from Hyde Park Corner; for although 
London, the metropolis of England (we 
had almost said-of the world), is in Mid- 
dlesex, yet Brentford is considered the 
county town, and here the elections for 
the hts of the Shire are held. 

Bren Market-house, though nei- 
ther a well-constructed nor convenient 
building, has, in connection with the 
High-street, a somewhat picturesque ap- 
pearance, as will be seen from our en- 
fr. which is from an original view. 

arket-house is situated in the front 


. Mr, Wilkes gained his. eiectioneering 
triumph, which de‘eated all the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons which 
were male to exclude him.—It was here 
casement? oie a riot 

was excit persons hired for the pur- 

pose of keeping the peace, when Mr. 
VOL. VII. I 


George Clarke, a young gentleman, was 
murdered with bludgeons; Laurence 
Balf and Edward M‘Quirk were appre- 
hended for murder, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death, but afterwards _ 
doned by the royal prerogative, which is 

delicate on the subject of 


In 1802, the representation of Middle. 
seX was most severely contested by Sir 
Francis Burdett offering himself a candi- 
date against Mr. Byng and Mr. Main. 
wating. Sir Francis and Mr. Byng were 
returned, and in a sort of tri- 
umph to London, where their success was 
celebrated by a dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. Mr. Mainwaring —. 
tioned against the return, and after three 
elections and petitions. which are said to 
have cost Sir cis Burdett a hundred 
thousand pounds, Mr. Mainwaring re- 
signed the contest. Sir Francia, not risk- 
ing more money, was defeated, and a new 
candidate, Mr. Mellish, was returned. 

Brentford has been the scene of other 
events than even those of an election; in 
1016, a sangui battle was fought here 
between Edmund Ironside and Cannte the 
Dane, in which the latter was beer a, 
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RICHMOND. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


TuE sun was setting when I retired from 
an elevated situation, where I had’ been 
delightfully;engaged for several hours, in 
sketching some of the beautiful scenes in 
Richmond meadows. I now proposed to 
myself. a walk, the preceding part of 
the day had been so intensely hot as to 
weechide the enjoyment of so delightful 
an exercise The choice of a walk ina 


place like Richmond, where all is beauty, 


is rather perplexing, the more so to him 
who pays his first visit. We are inva- 
siab og a loss to know, out of the vast 
number of paths, which to adopt :— 





- Say, shall we wind 
*Mong the streams? or walk the smiling mead ? 
Or court the forest-glades ? or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests ? or ascend 
* * * * * 


Thy hill, delightful Shene ?7 + 


The visitant instinctively proceeds to 
the far-famed Hiil, not, however, because 
it commands the grandest scenery frum 
its lofty elevation, (for there are many 
Other delightful spots in Richmond and 
its vicinity, which possess peculiar inte- 
rest), but because it is, and has been for 
many years, the principal resort of stran- 
gers during the summer months. On my 
first visit, I was likewise induced, from 
A general impulse, to proceed to the 

ill. 


The prospect from this site is certainly 


enchanting.. The woods, villas, and 

meadows are beautifully diversified with 

cultivated spots of ground and luxuriant 

retreats, which cannot fail to fill the mean. 

est spectator with rapture. I involunta- 

rily exclaimed with the poet :— 

“ Enchanting vale! beyond whaie’er the Muse 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung ! 

O vale of bliss ! O softly-swelling hills ! 

Ou which the power of cultivation lies, 

And joys to see the wonder of his toil. 

Heavens! what a goodiy prospect spreads 
aroand, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
spires, 

And glittering towas, and gilded streams, till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays !” 


Among the various distinguished men 
who have resided at Richmond, was the 
poet Thomson. The house he once 
occupied (since designated Rossdale 
House), is still to be seen in Kew Foot- 

1 ane, and the table in the garden, on 
which he wrote, is also to be seen. He 
was buried in the west end of the north 
aisle of Richmond church. 


* The ancient name for Richmond, signifyin’ 
n Saxon, splendour. m 


It were an endless task to enumerate 
the gentlemen’s seats in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond, though many of them, 
from their picturesque situations, deserve 
particular notice, Karl Fitzwilliam’s, on 
Richmond Green, contains seme curious 
antiquities. 

The Observatory, erected by his late 
Majesty, contains a valuable collection 
of astronomical instruments, among which 
are found amural arch of eight feet radius, 
a zenith sector of twelve feet, a ten-feet 
reflector, made by Dr. Herschell; and 
the movable dome contains a fine equa- 
torial instrument. This building also 

a collection of subjects - ott. 

istory, an extensive apparatus for phi- 

losophical experiments, and a collection 

of curious ores from the. Hartz Forest, in 

Germany. The Observatory is situated 
in the Royal Gardens. 

Before I conclude I must observe, that 
the steam-boats — Richmond ex- 
tremely lively, as they convey strangers 
of al Sencnninetions he the metropo- 
lis, daily. The steam-boats commence 
running to Richmond about the middle 
of March, and continue until the latter 
end of October. It must be admitted, 
however, that some of ali sorts resort 
here, with feelings very different. The 
man of taste surveys the nice beauties of 
art, with a feeling perfectly his own, 
while the poet admires the oriental ap- 
pearance of the hamlet with enthusiasm. 
Some resort here only for the excursion 
on the water, and return home with little 
profit; but that man must be callous in- 
deed, who beholds the beauties of mingled 
nature and art without some “> i 


FANCY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tis said a lively lass one day, 
Who at a joke would wink, 
Onee asked a linen-draper gay 
For ribbons that were pink. 


He being merry, showed her blue,’ 
(Presuming on his wit), 

And said, ‘‘ He thuught it well might do, 
If pink she’d fancy it.” 

“ Agreed,” she said, and he content, 
Eaclosed it with a smile, 

In paper neat, but was intent 
Upon her purse the while. 

She‘took ‘it straight, “Good Sir, adieu, 
No cash from me,” she said, 

“ As fancy makes a pink a blue, 
Pray fancy that-you're paid.” F 

St. John-street. E. Cuarxe. * 
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ANE CDOTES. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
THE BITER BIT. 


A BUTTER woman who regularly at- 
tended Chester market, was one day ob- 
served by a countryman to put ahalf-crown 
piece into a lump of butter, being consci- 
ous that it was not full weight. The 
inquest came round—the lump was weigh- 
ed and not found wanting. The coun- 
tryman, who all this time had been on 
the look out, now stepped forward and 
purchased a few of the lumps on the top 
of the basket, and not wishing to appeat to 
know of the prize he had obtained, walked 
off, leaving the old woman to lament her 
loss. 


THE POETICAL FARMER. 


A FARMER, who resided in the h- 
bourhood of Chester, came on market 
days to sell his butter, his name was 
Samuel Hopley, but was more generally 
known by the name of “ Sam. Hopley, 
the rhymer.” He was a great punster, 
and,-in his way, a very amusing compa- 
nion. An old friend met him one day 
returning home with his butter, and ex- 
his surprise at his not having 
disposed of it,.when he was answered by 
Sam. Hopley in the following words :— 
“I might as well bave asked eleven, 
Asa farthing above seven. 
I lowered it two-pence under ten, 
But was forced to bring it home again.” 


LONG AND SHORT. 


Some years back, in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, there resided a man of a 
very uncommon stature ; he was one day 
walking through the ex rooms in 
that town, when taking from his pocket a 
pencil, wrote as follows :— 
« He that can write.as high as I, 
Will make a man before he die,” 

The extraordinary height at which the 
above lines were written attracted much 
attention, it was not long before many 
hundreds visited the spot; amongst 
the numerous visitors was a very little 
drummer, who, with as much dignity as 
he was master of, marched up amongst 
the throng, and with a pencil wrote the 
following answer :— 

“1 will write as high as I can :— 
Its not every tall fellow that makes a man ” 


OUTLAWRY—HOW ANCIENT. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Stz,—Some of readers ma 

derive the antigatt of Ouany fen 

Cain, who, for the or of his brother, 
2 


1s 


the most grievous of punishments ; for 
they who are thus interdicted, are ac- 
counted in the number of the most impious 
and wicked,—all people shunning 
and refusing their conversation, lest they 
should receive damage by the i 
thereof ; nor is justice to be afforded 
at their desire, nor any 
unto them.” 

Bracton describes the nature of our 
English Outla f 


suffers by this his Outlawry, if after the 
fourth summons he doth not a 
bapa oo al it known, he 

coun kingdom, 
eth a baniched man ; such an 
English call utlaugh, but ancient]; 

wont to call hiw a “ friendless 
whereby it seemeth he forfeiteth his 

and ex: 


? 


I remain, 
Your constant oo, 


MATRIMONIAL ASSOCIATION. 


80 

the benefit of matrimony, that they im. 

posed a fine on all bachelors at a certain 
compelled 


“ Who then would live alone, and be 
An useless burden to the state, 
And spend in lonesome misery 
A life that wise men execrate. 
No longer, then, reproach endure, 
But seek a loving, faithful wife, 
At Hymen’s altar bliss secure, 
And taste the sweets of wedded life.” 
Who indeed would live alone, when’ the 
rage for joint stock companies has been so 
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y 
‘oint Stock Company, to afford —— 
nities to all those who are desirous of en- 
tering into the holy state of matrimony, 
of meeting with buss who are similar y 
to afford facilities to all those 
who devoutly wish to bring about so 
blessed a consummation, so interesting 
and delightful a connexion. 

The means which the of this 
association intend to adopt, for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing objects so desirable 
and im t, are, 

a suite of gine in — cen- 

of the metropolis, furn: 

ines, musical prey 

to which members of both 

shall have free access at all times, 

A the eons oa of reading, conversing, 

questions upon love, ma- 

“ump, ape other Subjects connected 

therewith, 


2nd. As music is acknowledged by all 

to —, highly conducive to the excitation 
and perpetuation of the tender passion, 

it is proposed to have an amateur concert 
of vocal and instrumental music twice a 
week, at which members only shall be 
allowed to attend, and such pieces per- 
formed as shall be agreed upon amongst 
themselves. 

3rd. In order to prevent the intrusion 
of any but respectable and single persons, 
male and female investigators shall be 
appointed, whose duty shall be to inquire 
into the 
every individual desirous of becoming a 
member of the association: 

4th. That each member pay upon ad- 
mission the sum of ten guineas, and five 
guineas annually, while he or she continue 
a member of is association ; and that 
every member, female as well as male, 
who shall obtain a wife or husband by 
and through the means of this association, 
shall each pay the sum of 20/. on the day 
of..the celebration of the nuptials; the 
said sum to be added to the general fund, 
for which the benefit of the shareholders, 
deducting 10 per cent. from the amount 
of the profits, for the of consti- 
tuting a fund for the it of decayed 
and withered members, if an’ there 
should be at the expiration of 20 years 
trom the date hereof. 

Sth. That this association be called and 
instituted the ‘“ Imperial Matrimonial 


, circumstances, &c., of 
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in two hundred +: shares, parca, a ae 
201. to be b as a de. 
posit on aor share, snd said pur- 
chaser to enter into an qouemien to pay 
the part or parts of the remainder due 
upon the share or shares, whenever called 
upon so to do. 
As the advantages likel a be derived 
from such an association 
point of view) may be oprecena b Py all, 
it is useless to say that a more eligible 
method of investing capital could not be 
devised. Consequently, the demand for 
shares is ex to be proportionable to 
> advan’ anticipated. Therefore, 
- Nag to obtain shares = _ 
1 vantageous concern, wo! lo 
wall to apply, without delay, to the Se- 
cretary pro. tem. 
* SIMON SINGLEONE. 
Hope Office, Addle Court. 


Joking apart, this scheme, which > 
re banter, is 


HEALTHS AND WISHES. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Here’s a health to the Monarch, and long may 
he reign, 
Witha health to the men that his glory maintain, 
Here's a health to his people so valiant and free, 
And a health to his champions by land and by 
sea, 


Here’s a health to the splendour and strength of 
the realm 


With a health to the wisdom that pilots the helm; 

Here's a health to the man that no bribe can 
subdue, 

And a health to the heart that is honest and true. 


Here's a health to our commerce, the first in the 
world, 

With success to our sails, wheresoever unfarl'd ; 

Here's a health to that city, all cities surpasses— 

The City of London, its freemen and lasses. 


Here’s a health to our senators, Commons and 


Peers, 

With the wish may their good deeds increase 
with their years ; 

Here's a health to the face wearing Charity's 


smile, 
And its great Institutions, the boast of our isle. 
Here's a health to that structure our ancestors 
plann'd, 
Britain's free Constitution, and pride of the 
land, 
Here’s a wish may its basis so noble and fine, 
With timie, and time ouly be found to decline. 
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Here's a health to our artisans’ genius and skill, 
With a health to our Trade, Britons trade where 
will; 
Here's a health to all friends both in country 
and 
With abealth ina bumper to England's renown. 


Here's a health to all maidens, fair widows, and 
With a wish may they revel in bliss all their 


lives; 
Here's a health to the young and a health to the 


May their Acarts Ali with pleasure, their pockets 
with gold. 

Here's a health—and a warm one—from Liber- 
ty’s breast, 

May our taxes grow lighter, and frresides blest ; 

Here’s a health to the Mirror's swpporters and 


Sriends, - 
And a health to their welfare till time itself ends. 
Urorta. 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. VIL. 


HELM-A-LEE. 


A saILor taking a walk in the fields, 
perceived a mad bull rapidly advancing 
towards him, evidently with no good in- 
tentions as to his mn. ‘* Helm-a-lee, 
messmate,” he cried out at the yer to 
of his voice, “ helm-a-lee.” 
bull, however, probably not pei Le 
ing his injunction did not pay it implicit 
obedience, but speedily levelled his wor- 
thy adviser with th 

ou stupid,” said the tar, as- he raised 
himself, more in sorrow than in anger on 
his elbow, “ Didn’t I tell you, you’d 
run foul o’me.” 


INGENIOUS UNDERSTRAPPER. 


Tue following anecdote is, I 
omitted in the entertaining 
cences of Michael Kélly:—'The perso 
ovis ale y acted the Exempt in Hol. 

Mystery, had met with 

honest Mike, and took 
wae of publicly 

the course of 

for 

to Mi. 


eive, 


THE DEVIL'S OWN. 
Wey the volun furor was at its 
height, a regiment was out of the 
effective benchers and. students of the 
inns of court. This formidable 
was,-in contradistinction to the King’s 
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Own, Op Pes Oe Bon &c., christened 
by a wag, “ the Devil’s Own. 


HALF-PRICE. 
A TWO-PENNY-POST letter of im 


just about to commence the 

of Looney Mac Twolter. 

the fellow a y- “It's re that, 
Sir,” said aS ateey of Freeling. 
« Double that, indeed ?” deed ? said Johnstone, 
‘ J know it is in but don’t you 
see, mavourneen, that just now it’s half- 

sce.) 


THE CHARLATAN. 


A FRENCHMAN who was neither a down- 
right Royalist nor Bonapartean, pointing 

out to a friend the statue of Napoleon at 
the Place Carousel, where a chariot stands 
near him, as if to convey him to battle, 
used the following words :—‘* Voila Bo- 
naparte le char Pattend” (le charlatan ). 


ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


Ayn eminent etymologist derives the 
names of Pityus, the to which the 
Grecians sent their ex from the con- 
stant exclamation the poor fellows utter- 


pnt us,” eapesting ig they did not 
nglish.” With the same wonder- 


1 phon. the learned Matthew Henry 
in his edition of the Bible, derives the 
name of the land of Nod from the trem- 
bling or nodding of Cain when he entered 
it after the death of Abel. 


THE LONG-NOSED MONARCH. 


Cares the Fifth, who had an im- 
mense long nose, delighted to ramble in 
disguise amidst the purlieus of Vienna. 
One day, meeting with a tinker who was 
talking rather disres ly of the mo- 
narch, he asked him what cause of com- 
plaint he had. ‘Oh, said he, “ none 
in particular, but then ‘the king has such 
a long nose.” 
BLESSINGS OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Tue king on his late visit to Hanover, 
found that an old man of seventy had 
never stirred out of the walls of his na- 
tive town. He was called to the king 
a pension of some value as 
he was poor, on condition that he should 
forfeit it if he ever set. foot out of the 
boundaries. Short as the king’s stay in 
Hanover was, the man visleots bien agai 
before he went, coll asked bien foro toms 
sion on some o conditions, because 
his insatiable desire and uneasy wish to 
go where he was forbidden, had already 
made him forfeit the former. The king: 
smiled, and gave him what he wished. 
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PRIDE OF TWO KINDS. 


Amonest the Venetian actors who visit- 
ed Milan and performed there, was one 
oy name I forget, but-which may be 
nd in Goldoni’s Memoirs) who was 
born of res ts in that town. 
As it was reckoned a disgrace to be an 
actor, he long refrained from performing 
where he was so well known, but the de- 
sire of applause, which his comrades 
gained in plenty, and the consciousness 
of his superior to all the rest con- 
es and in a sort of frenzy 
e announced himself for an arduous 
character. He performed it throughout 
better than ever he had done before, and 
at the conclusion; just as he made his 

exit, dropped down DEAD ! 

Everarp ENDLESS. 


RUSSIAN CORONATION. 
As the Coronation of Nicholas, the new 
Emperor of Russia, is expected to take 
place about May, an account of the last 
ceremonial of the sort in that country (that 
of the late Emperor Alexander) will, we 
doubt not, be acceptable to our readers. 
It is contained in a letter from Moscow, 
where the coronation took place, dated 
October 1, 1801 :—** The ceremony of 
the young Emperor’s Coronation has been 
larly grand ; so much so in fact, 
I feel recompensed by the sight, for 
the very comfortless journey of two thou. 
sand miles, which I encountered in order 
to be op at it. 
“ The Emperor arrived at his in 
the suburbs, on the 22nd ult. where he 
continued to reside till the 27th ; during 
the interim, however, he repeatedly visit- 
ed the city in private. On the morning 
of Sunday, he made his public entry—the 
procession was led by the heralds and the 
Grand Duke’s iment of cavalry; to 
these mn 8 ng line ~ empty car- 
riages to the nobility ; a - 
ment of aml richly deed, a 
mounted, and in all respects the finest 
corps I ever saw, followed ; and then the 
nobility in their carriages of state, the 
Grand Chamberlains, and all the superior 
Officers ofthe government. The equi- 
pages were most ificent ; the car- 


wn by six horses, p 


ee 

and attended by eight servants in the 
richest liveries. 

: “ The Empress Dowager, in her state 
carriage, came next; then the present 
Empress = most lovely weenan} and 
then the sisters of the Emperor, followed 


by noe ny om oo of hussars, capari- 
soned as the former. es 


‘* Next in succession came the Emperor 
mounted on a fine English horse, with the 
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Grand Duke riding on his 
vast body of guards 
sion. 


ht, and g 
¢ proces. 


“ The church ceremony. commenced by 
the Archbishop Platon consecrating the 
crown, &c. At nine o'clock the Em- 
press mother entered the cathedral under 
a salute of cannon and a feu de joye, and 
took her —, which was on the 
left hand of the throne— mperor and 
Empress followed, and then the nobili 
of both sexes, who, most superbly 
were seated on each side of the cathedral ; 
the centre was occupied by those of the 
a The Serene by the 

oe were 
Archbishep Platon, assisted by the bi- 
shops, whose dress was uncommonly 
magnificent ; the ceremonies, music, &c. 
engaged a considerable time, and after a 
sermon, suited to the occasion, two 
Bishops advanced with the crown, and, 
under a salute of cannon, placed it on the 
head of the Emperor. e scene was 
grand and impressive, beyond the power 
of description. The Emperor then placed 
a crown of the most exquisite workman- 
ship on the Empress’s head, discharges 
of opneny giving weight to the solem- 
nity. 

z After the ceremonies of the church 
were over, their Majesties walked round 
the Kremlin, under a canopy of gold’and 
silver, ‘and proceeded to the hall to 
dinner. 

“ The apron Lip but the cere- 
mony was mani with singular preci- 
sion. The English gentlemen, of Sian 
17 were present, had seats assigned them, 
pm Bs avoid confusion, Meco} pity ali 

e other spectators, except such as form- 
ed the procession, obliged to attend at 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

* The. illuminatians of the city con- 
tinued for three nights. The Kremlin is 
particularly adapted for such an exhibi- 
tion, and was uncommonly brilliant. 

“ The English and other s Ts were 
presented to their Majesties on 
and in the evening 
ball at court. 

“ The rejoicings are enthusiastic. To- 
day a fete is to be given to the populace— 
a field is enclosed, and tables 
for the accommodation of many 
thousands, and a profusion of wines and 
viands are prepared, with a variety of 
am 


usements. 

‘¢ The weather has been, and continues 

to be, uncommonly favourable... 
‘¢ Thirty thousand persons were enter. 
tained at dinner at Moscow on the Em- 
r’s Coronation. The wine flowed 
fountains. The happy event was 
followed by a Proclamation, ordering the 


closed 


uesday. 
ere was & splendid 
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suppression of the recruiting service dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, the remis: 
sion of the fines not collected, and the 
of the insolvent debtors of the 


release 
crown.” 


Select Biography. 
No. XXXIX. 


CHARLES INCLEDON. 


Turs first of English vocalists, who for 
thirty or forty years was a great and de- 
served favourite with the public, died at 
Worcester, where he has been living some 
time, on the 11th instant. Incledon was 
a native of Cornwall, in which county his 
father was a'medical practitioner. At the 
age of eight years, he was articled to the 
celebrated Jackson, of Exeter, a master 
fully capable of cultivating the talents of 
his pupil. Young Incledon madea ar 
progress, and his fine voice and scientific 
acquirements soon rendered him the fa- 
vourite of all the lovers and practisers of 
music in the vicinity of Exeter. He, 
however, was’ so averse to the restraint he 
was under at the cathedral, that, after re- 
maining with Jackson six or seven years, 
heleft Exeter, and, unknown to his friends, 
entered, in the year 1779, as a sailor, 
on board the Formidable. He sailed to 
the West Indies, and continued in the 
navy for four years, during which time he 
was in several engagements. His vocal 
abilities gained him the notice of many 
distinguished officers, among whom ‘were 
Admiral Hervey, Lord Mulgrave, and 
Admiral Pigot ; the former of whom hav- 
ing ascertained from him how he had been 
brought up, they all advised him to at- 
tempt the stage, and furnished him with 
letters of recommendation to Colman ; but 
the manager was blind to his merits, and 
the letters were of course, useless. Incle- 
don, nevertheless, determined to persist in 
his stage pursuits, and he consequently, 
about 1783, joined Collins’s company at 
Southampton, where he appeared as 
Alphonso, in the Castle of Andalusia. 
having played with this company 

for twelve months, he was invited to Bath. 
At Bath, however, it was some time be- 
fore he attained his full popularity. It 
was to the friendship of Rauzzini that he 
was indebted for being brought forward 
in a manner which he deserved. ~ His ta- 
Tents were also cultivated by Rauzzini 
with pe “Tt a October 
0, made his first appear- 
atice on a London stage, in the character 
of Dermot, in the Poor Soldier, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Though deriving little 
from’ the helps of science, or from the pa- 
teonage of seientifie men, with the excep- 
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tion of the short instruction he rece ved 
from Rauzzini,- and with scarcely any 
other guide than nature, or other aid than 
voice, ear, confidence, and an infelt de- 
light in the practice of singing, the name 
of Incledon soon spread itself ne the 
great body of the public. His v en- 
dowments were certainly considerable ; he 
had a voice of uncommon power, both in 


- the natural and falsetto. The former 


was from’ A to G, a compass of about 
fourteen notes, the latter he could use 
from D to E or F, or about ten notes. 
His natural voice was full and open, nei- 
ther partaking of the reed nor the string, 
and sent forth without the smallest arti- 
fice; and such was its ductility, that 
when he sang pianissimo, it retained its 
original quality. His falsetto was rich, 
sweet, and brilliant, but totally unlike 
the other. He took it without prepara- 
tion, according to circumstances, either 
about D, E, or F, or ascending an octave, 
which was his most frequent custom ; he 
could use it with facility, and execute in 
it ornaments of a certain class with volu- 
bility and sweetness. His shake was 
good, and his intonation much more cor- 
rect than is common to singers so impper- 
fectly educated. His pronunciation of 
words, however, was coarse, thick, and 
vulgar. His fort was ballad, and ballad 
not of the modern cast of whining or 
want of sentiment, but the original, manly, 
energetic strain of an earlier and better 
age of English poesy and English song 
writing, such as Black-eyed Susan, and 
The Storm, the bold and cheering hunt- 
ing song, or the love song of Shield, 
breathing the chaste, simple grace of ge- 
nuine English melody. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close this 
notice of our old favourite, than with the 
following communication from a corres- 
pondent; though had the writer been 
more charitable we should have been 
better pleased :— ; 
: AN EPITAPH 

On that once celebrated British Minstrel, 
Charles Incledon, Esq. 
IN IMITATION OF GRAY’S EPITAPH. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Here rests from song and bacchanalian mirth, 
A wag, to masic, glee, and song well known, 
Apollo frown’d xot on his humble birth, 

And rosy Bacchus mark'd him for his own. 

True to that god, sincere as to hisJass, 
The god an ample recompense did send ;.— 
He gave the minstrel a// he had—a glass; 
*Twas all he wish’d—'twas dearer than a 
friend. ' 
But of his fatdings bere no more disclose, 

He had his virtues, let them step between, 
And say, “ Poor Charley ! sleep in soft repose, 

Til’ Nature's God shall change the gloomy 

scene.” T. — 





ge 
SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 


Sra James THORNBILL, the celebrated. 


painter of the cupola of St. Paul’s, and 
of- the halls of Greenwich Hospital and 
Blenheim, was born in 1675. He prac- 
tised inally as a house-painter, but 

applied to historical subjects, 
and with so much success that he equalled 
the best painters of his time. In 1719, he 
was appointed historical painter to Geo. I. 
and in a few month’ afterwards received 


Thus, 
James 


the peinting. 
forthe dome of St. Paul’s, Sir 
was paid 40s. per square yard; and for 
the hall of Blenheim, 25s. An anecdote 
is related of him, which is not unworthy 
of notice: “That while ‘painting the 
dome of St. -Paul’s ~~ hed so 
neatly the of the . to observe 
the effect of his work, that he was saved 
from being dashed to pieces by his ser- 
vant, who, seeing his danger, instan- 
taneously cast a pot of colour at the 

ures, which caused him to rush for- 
ward for their preservation, and was thus 
the ‘means of preserving him from de- 
struction.” —He died at his seat at Thorn- 
hill, near Weymouth, in 1734, leaving a 
son and daughter, the latter of whom was 
married to the celebrated Hogarth. 

> G. Bee*#ey, 


DANIEL GUM. 


Dawnre.t Gum was born in the parish of 
Linkinhorne, in Cornwall, about the com- 
mencement of the last century, and was 
bred a-stone-cutter. In the early of 
his life-he was remarkable for his love of 
reading and a degree of reserve, even ex- 
ceeding what is observable in persons of 
studious habits. - By close application 
Daniel acquired, even in his youth, a 
considerable stock of mathematical know- 
ledge ; and, in consequence, became cele- 
brated throughout the parishes. Called 
by his occupation to hew blocks of gra- 
nite on the neighbouring commons, and 
especially in the vicinity of that great 
natural curiosity’ called the Cheese-wiing; 
he discovered near this spot an imniense 
block, whose upper surface was an inclined 
plane. ‘This, it struck him, might be 
made the roof of a habitation as he 
desired, sufficiently secluded from the 
bog Sent ee octane him to pur- 
sue his studies without interruption, whilst 
it was coatiguous te the scene of his Gaily 
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labour. Iminediately Daniel went te 
work, and cautiously excavating the earth 
underneath to nearly the extent of the 
stone above, he obtained a habitation 
which he thought sufficiently commodious, 
The sides he lined with stone, cemented 
with lime, whilst a chimney was made, 
er earth at one side of the 

. From the elevated spot on which 
stood this extraordinary dwelling, could 
be seen Dartmoor and Exmoor on the 
east ; Hartland on the north ; the sea and 
the port of Plymouth on the south; and 
St. Austell and Roach hills on the west, 
with all the intermediate beautiful sce- 
nery. The top of the rock which roofed 
his en served Daniel : for nag es 
tory, where, at ev favourable oppor- 
tunity, he watched the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; and on the service of 
which, with his chisel, he carved a vari 
of diagrams, illustrative of the most diffi- 
cult problems in Euclid, &c. These he 
left behind him, as evidences of the pa- 
tience and ingenuity with which he sur- 
mounted the obs that his station in 
life had-placed in the way of his mental 
improvement. 

ut the choice of his house, and the 
mode in which he pursued his studies, 
were not his only eccentricities. His house 
became his chapel also; .and he was never 
known to descend from the craggy moun- 
tain on which it stood, to attend hia 
parish church or any other place of wor- 


ship. 

Death, which alike seizes on the philo- 
sopher and the fool, at Jength found out 
the retreat of Daniel Gum, and lodged 
him in a house more narrow than that 
which he had dug for himself. 





The Selector ; 


or, 
‘CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEEP. 
A NAVAL SKETCH. 

“6 Wat say you, boys, a caulk or a 
yarn ?’says one of the ‘quarter-gunners,” 
addressing indiscriminately the watch one 
night, as soon as they were mustered.— 
‘Oh, let’s have a yarn, as we've eight 
hours in,’’ replied one of the top-men. 
‘ Bob a will. spin us a Tame 
away to galley a Pp t or 
ten Jostenth repaired. oe 

‘¢ Well, boys!’ says Bowers, ‘let's 
see what'll you have ?—one of the Lee 
Virginney’s, or the saucy Gee's 3. Come,) 
I'll give. you, a saucy ‘Well, you 
see, when I sarved in the Go-along 
Captain D*** (he as was killed at’ Tref- 
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aboard the Mars, seventy-four)— 
9 9 
esacetine ene shipped a 
swab, or fell on a deck. There warn’t a 
better man a-board from stem to starn. 
He knew a seaman’s duty, and more he 
never ax’d ; and not like half your ca- 
pering skippers, what expect unpossibili- 
ties. It went against his grain to seize a 
ting up, and he never flogged a man 
fe didn't wince as if he felt the lash him- 
self.!—and as for starting,—blow me if 
he didn’t break the boatswain by a court- 
martial for rope’s-ending Tom Cox, the 
captain o” the fore-top, in Plymouth 
nd yet he wasn’t a man what 
courted, as they call it, pocularity ; for 
once desarve it, you were sure to buy it; 
but do your duty like a man, and, d—n 
it, he’d sink or swim with you ! 

“ He never could abide to hear a man 
abused :—Let's see, was’t to the first or 
second leeftennant he says—no, ’twas the 
second—anrd blow me, too, if I doesn’t 
think ’twas the third—it was the third, 
kase I remember, now, he’d never a civil 
word for no one. Well, howsomever, 

ou see, says the skipper, mocking the 
t, in a sneering manner, one 
morn, who'd just sung out, ‘ You sir!’ 
you know, to one o’ the top-men—‘ You, 
sir, I mean,’ says the skipper, looking 
straight in the leeftennant’s face, —* pray, 
sir,’ says he, ‘how do you like to be you 
sir’d yourself ?” 

‘© Well, the leeftennant shams deaf- 
ness, you know ; but I’m blowed but he 

every word on’t—for never a dol- 

hin a-dying tarned more colours nor he 
id at the time! But avast there a bit, 
I’m yawing about in my course. How- 
somever, you know, ’tis but due to the 
, and no more nor his memory de- 
sarves;—so here’s try again—small 
helm bo—steady——ey-a. Well, you 
know, the Gee was one o’ your 
flash Irish cruisers—the first 0’ your fir- 
built frigates—and a hell of a clipper she 
was? Give her a foot o’ the sheet, and 
she’d go like a witch—but somehow or 
nother, she'd on a bowline to lee. 
ward.* Well, was a.crack set o’ 
ships at the time on the station. Let’s 


reefing and furling ss aenareie 
rling ! 

a Well, there was always a cruiser or 

two from the station, as went with the 


* A judicious remark, though couched in a 
homiely phrase ; for it is now proved that fir-built 
ships, from the difference of their specific gra- 
yity, by no means holds 90 geod a wind as our 
oak ‘‘ men-ofwar,* 
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West Ingee convoy, as far as Madery o¢ 
apiengnennn tai ous know, ftom thé 
French privateers, and to bring back 2 
pipe o’ the stuff for the admiral ; ay, and 
take it the old boy must have boused- 
up his jib-stay pretty often, for many’s 
the pipe we shipped in the Gee for him. ‘ 
‘¢ Howsomever, you see, we was ore 
dered to sail with one of these thund'rin 
convoys, the largest as ever was thered 
together in cove—nigh-hand a hundred 
and eighty or ninety sail. Let’s, see, 
there was the Polly-infamous, sixty-four, 
was our commodore, you know; and 
*asides we in the Gee, there was a ship 
Cravatte, and an. eighteen-gun brig.— 
Well, we sailed with the convoy from 
cove on St. Patrick’s day, witha staggers 
ing breeze at east: east. We was 
stationed a-starn, to jog-up the dull-uns; 
and to ‘touch ’em up in the bunt’ with 
the buntin. 
‘© Well, a’ter we runs out of one o” 
= reg’ lar eastetly gales, what has more 
ives nor 8 cat, goirg for ever likes 
blacksmith’s bellows, till it blows itself 
out, we meets with the tail of a westerly 
hurricane (one o’ your sneezers,- you 
know). Four or five of our headmost and 
leewardmost ships, what tasted the thick 
on it first, was taken aback; two was 
dismasted clean by the board: but the 
Go-along Gee was as snug as a duck in a 
ditch, never straining as much as 9 repe-- 
yarn aloft, and as tight as a bottle below.: 
‘© Well, howsomever, we weathers out’ 
like a ’Mudian ; though we lost, to be’ 
sure, the of ov 5 
as was consulting his ease in the lee-mizen 
chains. Well, a’ter the wind and sea 
gets down, the commodore closes the con- 
voy, and sends shipwrights aboard of such 
ships as needed *em most. Well, at last 
we into your regular trades, : with’ 
wind just enough for a gentleman’s yacht, : 
or to ruffle the frill of a lady’s flounce ;: 
and on one o’ those nights, as the convey, : 
ou know, was cracking-on every 
low-and-aloft, looking just like a fore 
afloat—we keeping our station astarn on: 
em all—top-sails low’r'd on the cap: 
the sea as smooth as Poll Patterson’s 
tongue, and the moon as bright as her- 
eye—shoals of beneties playing under the’ 
bows ; what should I hear.but a voice ag 
was hailing the ship! Well, I never 
says nothing till I looks well around (for: 
you see I’d the starboard: cat-head at the 
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Well, there was nothing, you know, in 
sight within hail (for the aeeniag ships 
of the convoy were more nor two miles 
a-head)—so 1’m d—d if Dick and myself 
wasn’t puzzled a bit, for we warn’t just 
then in old Badgerbag’s track.* ell, 
we looks broad on the bows, and under 
the bews, and over the bows, and every- 
where round we could look; when the 
voice now, nearing us fast, and hailing 
we sees something as white as a 
on the water! ell, I looks at 
Dick, and Dick looks at me—neither of 
us never saying nothing, you know, at 
the time—when looking again, by the 
light of the moon, ‘ I’m d—d,’ says I, 
¢if it isn’t the corporal’s ghost !’—‘ I’m 
d—d if it isn’t,’ says Dick, and aft he 
flies to make the report. Well, I felt 
summut or so queerish a bit (though I 
says nothing to no one, you know), for 
*twas only a fortnight afore the corporal 
and I had a bit.of a breeze ’bout taking 
my pot off the fire. ‘ Well,’ says the 
‘will you heave us a rope? I 
don’t want a boat !’ was the cry. *‘D—n 
it, ghost or no ghost,’ says I, ‘ I’ll give 
you a rope, if it’s even to hang you ;’ so 
flying, you see, to the chains, I takes up 
a coil in my -fist, and heaves it hand- 
somely into his hands. Well, I was as 
mum as a monk, till he fixes himself in 
the bight of a bowling-knot ; when, look- 
ing down on his phiz, says I, just quietly 
qver my breath, ‘ Is that Corporal Crag ?” 
says I.—‘ ral Hell!’ says he, ‘ why 
don’t you haul 9 tahoe I sings out 
for some-un to lend us a fist (for Dick 
was afeard to come forward again—and 
Fm blow’d but the leeftennant himself 
was as shy as the rest of the watch). So 
I i pene again for assistance ; for there 
was the unfortunate fellow towing along- 
side like a hide what was soft’ning 
soak.—‘ Will no one lend us a hand ?” 


do you think ?—‘ Why the corporal’s 
ghost to be sure,’ says oo of the group. 
nor the sign of a ghost—nor a 
'smate’s minister’s mate—nor no- 
that looked like a lubberly lobster, 
-or.alive ; but as fine a young fellow 
I see’d.in my days. For, you 
e cade it is this :—’twas no 
ac of an apprentice, whose 
had started him that morn ; and 
nor stand it again, he takes to his 
and swims like a fish to the Gee 


name given by Jack to Neptune, when 
tricks on travellers upon first crossing 


1 


ran 


a 


°F 
FE 
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mind ! the séarnmost ship of the convoy’! 
though his own was one of the headmost; 
ay, and running the risk not to fetch us, 
you know, nor another chance to look to 
for his life. And why ?—Why ? bekase 
the ship had a name—she was the 


Geel!” 
Naval Sketch Book. 


WHITSUNTIDE CUSTOMS. 


Amone the farmers of Guelderiand we 
meet with customs which have been in 
vogue many centuries. On Whitsunday 
they assemble early in the morning, in 
companies, to attend to the fields, the 
young women who are going to milk the 
cows, and to regale themselves with new 
milk. These excursions do not always 
end to the satisfaction of the whele com- 
pany, and the shepherdess thus escorted 
often derives but little gratification from 
it; if she is unsociable, cross, slovenly, 
the first object that strikes her eyes is an 
ugly and ridiculous scarecrow, placed at 
the entrance of the meadow; her more 
amiable companion finds in the neigh. 
bouring fields her most beautiful cow 
crowned with flowers. . 
Cabinet of Forcign Voyages. 


PETER THE GREAT’S HOUSE 
AT SAARDAM.* 


WE saw nothing but a hut made of planks, 
consisting of two apartments, with nothing 
particular in the construction, and scarcely 
any other furniture than an old woman, 
who assured us that her parents had seen 
the czar, and would willingly swear that 
she had seen him herself if she were urged, 
Of course the partition and the chimney- 
piece are covered with a multitude of 
names. The most remarkable-is that of 
the Emperor Alexander, who, on a tablet 
of white marble let into the wall for the 
pu , has imitated the noble brevity“of 
Catharine the Second, having carved on 
it the words Petro primo Alexander pri- 
mus. But the governors and civil offi- 
cers of the country, wlio accompanied the 
emperor on his visit, have thought it 
necessary to inform the world of it, and 
to add to this laconic phrase # long list of 
their titles. Ibid. 


CORNISH SCHOLAR. 


AxsouT eighty years ago, there was no 
place of worship at a large village to the 
west of Truro, distant at least five miles 


* In-No. CXLV. of the Mraron, is an en- 
graving of this house, so interesting from its . 
being the cottage in which the czar resided when 
he worked as a shipwright. 
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from. its. parish church ; nor was there a 
Bible to be seen: but there were one Tes- 
tament and one Common Prayer-book, 
which were bound together. This valu- 
able rarity was the pro of an old 
woman who kept the village inn, and, 
with the celebrated history of Robinson 
Crusoe, was deposited on a shelf in the 
kitchen. On a summer’s day, alarmed 
by a violent thunder-storm, the villagers 
sought shelter under the roof which con- 
tained this sacred deposit, as the only 
place of safety. To make assurance 
bly sure, anxious inquiry was made 
for Jack, the landlady’s apprentice, who 
had the rare fortune to have learnt 
his letters. is lad was considered a 
prodigy ; and, being found, was desired 
to commence reading prayers to the terri- 
fied auditory, who were on their knees in 
the common drinking-room. Jack went 
to fetch the Prayer-book from the shelf, 
where it nas Ie pate besid i, its com- 
panion. Unfortunately, as things were 
in a state of A ty he took down the 
latter, and falling on his knecs, 
as fast as he could. And, from 

iscalling some words and misspelling 
others, the boy had continued some time 


before the error was Serevent, At 
length, having stumbled upon the man 
Friday, his mistress cried out, ‘* Why, 


Jock! thee hast got the wrong book ! 
sure thee’st reading prayers out of Robin- 
son Crusoe !”—Jack felt this reproof as 
an insult offered to his saperict sipiers 
standing, and inaciously continued to 
read, deciaring that ry Robinson Crusoe 
would as soon stop the thunder as the 
Prayer-book.” 
Polwhele’s Recollections. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


AN EVENING PARTY. 

“They talked about the price of things, the 
fashion, and the weather.” 
Mr. Mactwieir, of St. Mary Axe, was 
a tallow-chandler, and one of those hard. 
working, industrious tradesmen, who ge- 
nerally open their own shop in the morning 
at an early hour, and after sprinkling it, 
and putting things in order, finish with 
old Bracebridge’s soliloquy, before they 
go to breakfast :—‘¢ morning, shop, 
now I’ve taken care of you, I hope you’ll 
take care of me.” 

Parsimony is-often better known under 
the title of strict economy; and that, assisted 
by attention, caused a gradual increase of 
wealth to Mr. Mactwigit ;. until, after 
fifteen years of anxious labour, he had the 
gratification of seeing his capital amount 
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to five thousand poutds. As he had 
never dreamt, when he commenced busi« 
ness, of being in possession of a tithe. 
of that sum, he determined to enjoy 
imself, since he had obtained an inde. 
pendency, and was of the middle 3 
ut bow. tp, 20 00 most to his sati 
was the di ty. Company, ond 
that of a pipe, he had no relish ae 
yet a pipe is but a dull sort of un 
companion. He wished for something 
entertaining, to keep him from sleeping 
before bed-time, and perhaps afterwards $ 
something to rub the rust off his mind ; 
to make him feel the dignity of man’s 
estate; something to rule over; somee 
thing elisa to antl hikemmn in short, he 
wished a wife to crown his 
and he wished not in vain ;: for twa 
months’ advertising in the. Times and 
Chronicle, with the addition of a week’s 
courtship, he became the happy husband 
of Miss Margery Trot, spinster, owning 
to thirty-nine. ‘ 
The blessed result of such an union ag 


began this may be easily anticipated, where 


taste on the female side was only, to be 
equalled by her youth and beauty. The 
honey-moon appeared to the poor tallow 
chandler like a long six, as if there was 
never to be an end of it; whilst. Mrs, 
Margery began to find the winter’s evens 
ings long and tiresome; for her husband 
had returned to his pipe and chimney- 
corner, seeming to forget his dulcet wishes; 
and wrapt in smoke, to meditate on his 
former habits and customs, which in 
themselves constitute the major part of 
earthly happiness to a plodding mind. 
+ What was to be done? How enliven 
the dreary hours by sober recreation 2 
Reading was out of the question, for-two 
reasons. In the first place, there was not 
a book on the ey poe J sna 
ment, exceptin: on Directory, 
and at, po be confessed, contains 
much ay are than amusement A] 
and, in the seco . the eye-sight 
Mrs. Margery was Lge oe lated for 
reading small print by candle-light, and 
spectacles are only for people who have 
numbered a certain quantum of years, of 
which she, by her own acknow: 
(and she must know best,) had many-yet 
to come. 

After some days’ consideration, she de» 
termined in her own mind to havea few 
old friends every now and then, to form 
a comfortable, agreeable evening ys 
in St. Mary Axe; but the difficulty. of 
obtaining the consent of her lord and mass 
ter was first to be surmounted. 

A. close siege was resolved upon; and 
should her first approaches fail, she vowed 
within herself to worry his life out until 





he consented. With this sage and never- 
failing method of prevailing, as continual 
dropping will wear away a stone, she 
opened the conference at night, immedi- 
ately after getting into bed :—‘“ Indeed 
my dearest Mac,” quoth she, “ these win- 
ter evenings are remarkably dull, and you 
are very remarkably dull, my love. I 
have been contriving, but solely for your 
amusement, my life, how to make the 
hours pass, as the poet says— 


‘ @ Like the idle wind, which we regard not.” 


Suppose now, for instance, we were just 
to ask neighbour Jones and his wife to 
drop in one parece Seed week.” At this 
bursting from x. Mactwigit, assured 

r. Mactwigit, assu 
his spouse, like Morgiana ie the Forty 
thieves, that it was “ not yet, but pre- 
sently,” she must hope for the success of 
her projected plan. Foiled in her first 
attempt, though not in the least dismayed, 
she resolved to mention the circumstance 
arty the morning, so soon as Mr. Mac 

on his eyes ; likewise at break- 
constantly 


» Noon, and 
t, until his ears should become so 


familiarized to the sound of ‘“‘ company,” 

that even the very noise they might occa- 

Po oer och be = _ tohis nightly rest. 
w good earnest, until 

sher «for 

M 


t’s persevering efforts, poor 
ac his consent to an evening 
ee day was over ; 
t with a proviso, that he was to be al- 
lowed to do as he pleased abroad, whilst 
she entertained her friends at “‘ Home.” 
So far conqueror, Mrs. Margery lost 
no time in improving the advantage she 
had gai 'wo card-tables were added 
to the first-floor furniture, nearly as 


conspicuous in the corner. A  confec- 
tioner was held in requisition with a re- 


ment, the good had no doubt of dis- 
herself amonget the Rew! ton 
at! Se oe eee 
coming equally rated, in time, with 
either of those two leading cha 
racters, so ably drawn in the novel of “A 
W sling. day gone and 
e the hour 
approached for the arri of the 
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the candles into the back watehouse, fn 
case the company should ask for a quae 
drille. The passage at the private en. 
trance was sprin ‘yo lavender watet 
and eau de Cologne, that it might not 
smell of the shop; and an elegant lam 
was for the occasion, trimm 
pie at ep 
who, b 
not only f pe ered to make himself 
useful, but to be introduced to the friends 
of his amiable spouse. _Why should 
words we wasted on a plain brown coat 
and bob-wig, which were the principal 
body clothes which adorned the person of 
the host, when the dress of Mrs. Margery 
vied with the colours of the rainbow ? 
Her flaxen hair, which, when en disha- 
bille, very much resembled a hay-cock, 
was now twisted into large French curls, 
and ornamented with crimson roses. A 
dress, somewhat short, with inverted 
ounces, according to the present fashion, 
was admirabl lated to exhibit a pair 
of em silk stockings and lemon co- 
loured shoes. 


Upright as a dart in her 


t, she felt certain of iring her 
Cee individually and wollectivclye with 
wonder and admiration, at her choice of 
the materials of fashion. . 
The shop boy, a into’s 
livery servant for the night, was placed 
in the passage, with strict injunctions to 
be speedy in opening the door; whilst 
the maid seryant of all work, with hands 
and face thrice three times refreshed, was 
stationed on the landing-place to usher in 
the parties as they arrived. The domes- 
tics having waited the best part of-an 
hour at their posts, the good lady of the 
house on the tip top of expectation, the 
first hackney-coach drew up to the door 
at @ quarter past seven. A loud knock- 
ing was succeeded by an awful silence ; 
Mrs. Margery, in alarm, looked down 
stairs, and beheld, with horror, her livery 
servant fast asleep, coiled up on the door 
mat. Vexed beyond bearing, she began 
muttering execrations, not loud but deep, 
between her teeth, when a second knoc 
more terrible than the first, startled the 
ted youth from his slumber, whilst 
the lady hostess regained in haste the 
apartment pre for the reception of 
her guests. eight o’clock the com- 
pany, to the number of thirteen, had as- 
sembled, when Mrs. Wilkins, whose hus- 
band, when alive, was a farmer, and she 
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an unlucky number as thirteen ; for as 
sure as a gun, said she, some of us will 
‘be in our coffins before this day twelve- 
month.: This sage prognostic might 
have had some effect, had it not been dis- 
turbed hy the female servant bringing in 
the tea-things, followed by the pro tem- 
pore footman with a dish of muffins, and 
one of hot buttered cakes. During the 
disposal of the bohea, the conversation 
turned upon the arts and sciences ; and 
the subject was warmly disputed between 
a Captain Fume, who commanded one of 
the Gravesend steam-boats, and a junior 
clerk of the Post-office, as to whether the 
steam-boat, the Scud, would make the 
passage from Falmouth to Lisbon in as 
short a time as the “‘ Francis Freeling” 
sailing-packet. Captain Fume descanted 
loud and long upon the beneficial effects 
of the steam, whilst the clerk as obsti- 
nately defended the vessel which bore his 
master's name; adding, with much em- 
hasis, that it would be ungrateful, in- 
in him, did he not support that, in 
ag by which he obtained his bread. 
sy Tea being over, Mrs. Margery directed 
the card-tables to be p 3 when just 
as they were sitting down to commence a 
comfortable rubber, a violent knocki 
announced another arrival, and qui 
the scruples of Mrs. Wilkins. The eyes 
of Mrs. M sparkled with joy— 
Bless me, ’tis Mrs. Pillblister, the apo- 
thecary’s lady, said she; we shall hear 
all the news. at eens 
scale, dressed in strict conformity to “ 
Belle Assemblee” for the month, was now 
introduced ; and ambling into the room, 
commenced an apol for coming so 
late; ‘ but really,” added she, ‘ people 
who keep their own equipage are less in- 
Ps agg than those who are compelled 
to 3 for at one time a horse is unwell, 
at another the coachman is bilious; so 
that one never knows when one can de- 
pend upon having one’s own carriage for 
one’s own use.” Bowing and curtsying 
over, seats were resumed, and a card-table 
filled ; Mrs. Pillblister lost no time in 
pouring forth to the delighted Mrs. Mar- 
gery and her auditory, all the scandal she 
+ = pe and invented for this occa- 


ma’am, he 
Pipe in the wade, Sereger he n 
out of the three-pair-of-stairs window into 


the street, Mrs. Mactwigit would not 

have felt more amazed, though she might 

have been more delighted ; but, des 

the servant to tell her husband she wan 

him; directly, and to make haste, she 
laced her party in readiness to begin. 
ir. Mac hastened to obey the summons 

of his wife, and was seated at table. 

“TI never play less than shillings,” 
said Mrs. Pillblister, with an affected 
grandeur ; and perhaps, Mr. Mactwigit 
would like to bet half-a-crown on ‘the 
rubber. ‘I must beg leave to be ex- 
cused,” returned the tallow-chandler, 
* *tis what I’m not accustomed to—only 
think, if I should lose a bumper, would 
not that come to a deal of money ?”— 
‘¢ True, Sir,” replied the lady, “ shillings 
is high enough, but I’m se in the habit 
of playing half-crowns, that”—‘“* Half. 
crown pints, Ma’am ?”—* On ! yes, and 
higher too,” said the apothecary’s wife, 
with a chuckling laugh. © 2 

Mr. Mactwigit was awed into silence, 
and the rubbers continued with various 
success until supper was announced. 
Captain Fume, requesting the honour, 
handed Mrs. Mar, into the adjoining 
room ; while Mr. Mac did the same office 
for Mrs. Pillblister, with as much grace 
as a dancing bear. Some time was occu- 
pied in placing each according to his 

, but it was at last, though with 
difficulty, accomplished. », 

In providing" the supper, there was by 
no means an Foe em scarcity—not an 
inch of table-cloth was to be. seen—the 
most incongruous articles a on 
the most intimate footing—at one corner, 
a ham saluting blanc mange ; at another, 
jelly in the immediate vicinity of 3 
and in the middle, a towering salver of 
whip syllabubs with Port wine at the 
bottom of them. The boy in livery had 
been most carefully instructed by his mis. 
tress, that if he should observe any lady 
‘or gentleman looking as if something were 
wanting, he was immediately to endeavour 
to anticipate their wishes. He was anxious 
to do as he was directed, so the moment 
Qo b fre took ro se from her 

te, as to her, and staring 
fhe face, on in a loud voice, “« Ma’am, 
be you looking for beer?” Stung to the 
soul by such excessive ty, 
Margery ordered him out of the room, 
with a look that seemed to forebode some 
dreadful retribution. * 


complete 

so, that Mr. Mactwigit volunteered ‘a 
song, which meeting universal approba- 
pana he treated them with, “ Tim jolly 
Dick, the lamplighter,” in a style pecu. 





liarly his own. His wife was not to be 
outdone, so followed in rotation, and went 
through a ditty of about twelve verses, in 
which the only words that could be dis- 
tinguished were “Strephon and Phyllis,” 
and with as much variety in her tones, 
as might be discovered in the chirp- 
ing of a smoke-jack that wants oiling. 
“ Handsome is that handsome does” be- 
ing the principle each acted upon, the 
conviviality of the evening was prolonged 
to a late hour, when Mrs. Pillblister’s 
carriage being announced, opened the way 
for a general retreat, leaving Mrs. Margery 


alone with her husband, to tell him how 
well she had done it—and to hear him 
roar out at the head of the stairs, “* Shut 
the street door, Simon—I thanks my stars, 
we've got rid of them there people for 
some time.” 


European Magazine. 


THE AUSTRIANS IN ITALY. 


THER: is no man in Italy, of whatever 
rank or description, who mentions or 
hears mentioned, the Austrians without a 
curse. They have, indeed, a way of 
pronouncing the very word Tedeschi 
which breathes hatred. In France, men 
shun expressing their political opinions : 
a look, a shrug, a cutting sneer, are all 
that they will allow — mg 
strangers, to express their contempt o 
their rulers; but nothing, no slis, no 
police, no kidna) ings no imprisonment 
can repress the. feel ngs of the Italians, 
with reference to the existing government. 
It commonly first finds vent in expres- 
sions of regret for Napolcon. Not only. 
was his government in the strongest con- 
trast to that of the present rulers, but in 
Italy he was always o to them as a 

, and the mention of his triumphs 
is that of their humiliation and defeat. 
At Lodi, for instance, the postilion 
stopped the carriage to ask us if we would 
not go round to see the bridge (it is 
about a mile out of the road), ‘ the 
bridge,” he adced, ‘“ where Napoleon 
beat the Austrians!” One of my com- 
* panions said, “We are Englishmen, we 
are not Napoleonists ;” to which he re- 
Enettch That is the very reason—all the 

lish go to see the bridge.” 


THE BRIDGE OF LODI. 


The bridge of Lodi is one of the thou- 
sand instances ef the embellishing and 
exalting power of moral associations upon 
ph objects. It is a long, narrow, 

t bridge, built of wood, with a balus- 
trade resembling a common railing.. The. 
stream is here of some width and consi- 
derable rapidity, but neither in these nor 
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in any other respecte at ail liarly re. 
markable ; oa ae could. walk 4 
this bridge without the loftiest and most 
stirring sensations? To the inhabitant 
of a distant country, the very feeling that 
he is at last on a spot age bere | 
whether of glory or of art, and of which 
he has heard during all his life — this 
feeling in itself is much. But Lodi has 
deeper cause of interest than attach to 
most celebrated spots ; still more to those 
celebrated only for slaughter, or, if the 
word be prettier, for victory. Lodi was 
almost the earliest victory of that great 
captain, who afterwards carried his arms 
over four-fifths of the civilized world. It 
was in connexion with Lodi, that that 
name almost ‘first became celebrated, 
which afterwards rose to a fame greater, 
perhaps, than ever attached to one ap- 
pellation : at Lodi was one of the greatest 
displays of his personal courage, his de- 
cision, and his impetuosity. 

As we ‘passed along it, we saw two 
Austrian officers lounging over the ba- 
lustrades, after the approved manner of 
all ‘captains who dwell in country 
quarters ;” and I could not help contrast- 
ing in my mind their easy and nonchalant 
manner, with what must have been that 
of their countrymen and comrades on the 
same spot some five-and-twenty years be- 
fore. Conflict, and carnage, and dreadful 
wounds, and death, were then on every 
inch of this quiet and common-looking 
spot. The river, which now flowed se 
peacefully, then bore with it the bodies 
of dead men, and of more unhappy live 
ones, still struggling in the agony of 
occasional hope and prevailing despair. 
And here were these Rastrians now, who 
for be ee not then have ad- 
vanced one yard of the passage, stro! 
as —— and unconcernedly along, as 
nothing extraordinary or remarkable had 
ever -happened there. I wonder the nae 
tural pride of a soldier did not induce 
them te choose some other place for their 
morning walk.— Monthly Magazine. 


GRiscellantes, 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 
IN THE NETHERLANDS. — 


Iw the Journal of Agriculture, of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, ‘we find the 
following account of the village‘of Gheel: 
“ T cannot conclude without taking notice 
of the village of Gheel, where we meet 
with one of those singularities which can- 
not escape the attentive observer ; I mean 
the number of insane, lunatics, snd idiots, 
who. have always existed, from a very 
remote period, in this village. It seems 
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that at the beginning, though no person 
has preserved the recollection of it, the 
insane were united in a sort of establish- 
ment, or depot, which was an asylum for 
those unhappy persons, dedicated to St. 
Dymphe. At present they are all scat- 
tered among the farmers, where they are 
employed, according to their strength and 
their age, but without ever being com- 
poet, in various rural labours. The 
berty which they enjoy, the free air, 
their occupations, and the tranquil life 
which they lead, restore to many of them 
the faculties which illness, adversity, do- 
mestic troubles, and so many other causes, 
for the most part unknown to the inlia- 
bitants of the country, have deprived 
them of. Brussels, Antwerp, and most 
of the surrounding towns, instead of keep- 
ing their poor lunatics shut up in an 
hospital, ‘where their disorder generall 
becomes worse, send them all to Ghee 
The hospitals pay ninety florins a year 
for the board and lodging of each, and 
they also supply them with clothes. When 
they arrive at Gheel, they are first con- 
veyed to a building adjoining the church, 
where a clergyman 8 prayers, and 
administers the consolations of religion ; 
and then they are distributed among the 
farmers, who, though the sum paid is 
very moderate, ate very desirous to have 
them, and take great care of them. Those 
who belong to families in circum. 
stances are generally boarded in the vil- 
lage, or with the richest farmers, as well 
as those provided for by the hospitals ; 
they enjoy entire liberty, and for the most 
part peat te themselves to agricultural: 
bours. There is hardly a farmer in 
tolerable circumstances in the parish of 
Gheel, who has not one, and often several 
lunatics, boarding with him. They have 
all a cheerful and healthy appearance ; 
they seem to live with their landlord like 
a part of the family ; they take their 
meals with them ; and are, almost with- 
out exception, remarkably docile. There 
is searcely any example of a lunatic having 
behaved in a disorderly manner. This 
docility, added to the custom which the 
farmers of Gheel have always followed, 
of seeing and living with the insane, is 
the cause that they have no apprehension 
of them, and that a kind of reciprocal 
cordiality arises between them. Some of 
these unfortunate persons have lived for 
more than twenty years on the same farm, 
without ever having expressed a wish to 
quit it, or seem to be weary of their rural 
occupations which they follow. Without 
attempting to examine what effect may. 
be produced on deranged, or ill-organised 
brains, by the confinement, the severity, 
and even the violence often employed to. 


wards these unfortunates, in the establish. 
ments where they are generally kept in 
the midst of cities, added to the privation - 
of the free air, and the want of exercise, 
we may content ourselves with saying, 
that these unhappy individuals find, 
the manner in which they are treated by 
the farmers of Gheel, all the attention 
and gentleness which their situation res 
quires ; accordingly many of them recover 
entirely, without having recourse to any 
of those, more or less, violent remedies, 
which the physicians so often employ 
without success.” 


AUTHORS, ACTORS, AND 
MANAGERS. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


WueEn I belonged to the Drury-lane 
Committee, and was one of the Stage 
Committee of Management, the number 
of plays upon the shelves was about five 
hundred. Conceiving that amongst these 
there must be some of merit, in person 
and by proxy I caused an investigation. 
I do not think that of those which I saw, 
there was one which could be conscienti- 
ously tolerated. There never were such 
things as most of them. Maturin was 
very kindly recommended to me by Wal- 
ter Scott; to whom I had recourse, firstly, 
in the hope that he would do something 
for us himself, and secondly, in my de- 
spair, that he would t out to us any 
young or old writer of promise. Maturin 
sent his Bertram, and a letter without his 
address ; so that at first I could give him 
no answer. When [I at last hit upon his 
residence, I sent him a favourable answer, 
and something more substantial. His 
play succeeded, but I was at that time 
absent from England. I tried Coleri 

too, but he had nothing feasible in hand 
at the time. Mr. Sotheby obligin: 
offered all his bo oe and I pled; 
myself, and, notwithstanding many squab- 
bles with my committee brethren, did 
get Iran accepted, read, and the 
distributed.. But, lo! in the very : 
of the matter, upon some tepidness on the 
part of Kean, or warmth on that of the’ 
author, Sotheby withdrew his play. Sir! 
J. B. Burgess did also present four tra-' 
gedies and a farce, and I handed them to 
the Green-room and Stage Committee ; 
but they would not do. en the scenes 
I had to go through! The authors and 
the authoresses—the milliners and the 
wild Irishmen—the people from Brighton, 
from Blackwall, from Chatham, from 
Cheltenham, from Dublin, from Dundee, 
—who came in upon me !—to all whom 
it was proper to give 3 civil answer, and 
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morning, to show his legs, (which 
were certainly good and Irish for his age ; 


at Richmond—with an Irish tragedy, in 
which the Protagonist was chained by the 
leg to a pillar during the chief of the 
performance. He was a man, of 
pearance, and the difficulty of 
ing at him was only to be got 


he answered with t simplicity, “ he 
is a dreadful inden, Sir, for 
the newspapers.” 


a 


THE JUSTICE AND THE THIEF, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


One day a justice much enlarg’d 
On industry, as he discharg’d 
A thief from gaol ;— ‘‘ Go work,” he . 


aaid, : 
% Go, prithee learn some better trade, | | 
Or, mark my words, you’ll rue it :” 9) 
% My trade’s a3 good,” replied the kna ; 
‘* As any man need wish to have, 
' And if I don’t succeed, d’ye see, 
The fault lies, Sir, with you, .not 
You won’t let me pursue it.” 


. T. Brown. : : 
? al 


CuarxEs the Second, seeing lord Ro=: 
chester come limping into the levee one; 


: morning, offered to run a race with him. 


i Sth a 
8), 


[ any litigation of m 
own. I used to protect Miss Smith, be. 
pag she was like Lady Jane Harley in 
face ; een es seat wa 
with me indeed. In left 


treating li 
the committee—then the sub-committee 
we were but few, and never There 
was Peter Moore, who contradicted Kin- 
naird ; and Kinnaird, who contradicted 
every . There were two ers, 
Rae and ibdin, and our secretary, Ward 
ery zealous, and 





She SGatherer. 


“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”— Wotton. . 


boy being asked “ what oc- 


A LITTLE 
eppation his pursed for a living 2” 


.Rochester,. ***to co 


‘¢ That would be a bubble bet,” replied 
in | fleetness ith ¥ 
than who had fled for his life.” 2, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lopedist, No. III. containing the coa- 
cluding article on Architecture, is unavoidably | 
deferred to our next, as are ulso several iss: 
of interest, including an engraving from a draw. 
ing made expressly for the Minror. a 

We assure S. I. B. that the drawing he sent 
is in the hands of the engraver, and shall : 
very soon. 7 

Mr. Davy bas our best thanks for his ying? 
communication. ; + >a 
The Sketch sent by J. C. C. shall be eng 
&s soon as a few of the subjects now in prepart «| 
tien have been inserted. pe 

The article to which Jacobus refers is mislaid; 
some former favours of his, and one sent since, 
shall have an early place. 

G. E. B.'s offered communication would be 
acceptable. 

To Alphonso—We fear Ghost Stories, in 
Thyme. 

E. I, N. A. must have formed a very erroneous 
opinion of the Minuor, if he thinks it can ever 
reflect valgar ribaldry, however ingenious. 

We fear the Ballad from Schiller is tov long, 
but will try what we can do, 

Philocosmo’s communication is ingenious, but 
frony is nut always rightly understvod; if, how- 
ever, we do not adopt it, we will return it. 

Communications from the following are under 
consideration :— Janet, H. G.H., J.R. L., Ber- 
trone, S.C. J., Stultus, Edward, Simon Pure, 
X. Y., Fitajames, and Elizabeth. 

Prison Escapes, aiall not escape our notice. 

Valentines are now out of season. 


—See 
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